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ABSTRACT 

The Partnership for Academic and Career Education 
(PACE), established in 1987, is a consortium bringing together the 
seven school districts of Anderson, Oconee, and Pickins counties in 
South Carolina (representing 16 high schools and 4 secondary 
vocational/career centers); local businesses; and Tri-County 
Technical College (TCTC). Seeking to eliminate gaps and overlaps 
between secondary and postsecondary programs while providing 
incentives for students to stay in school and graduate into 
Meaningful employment, the current program design begins in grade 9, 
emphasizing a strong academic foundation, complemented by 
occupational coursework. The program emphasizes employment 
opportunities in the mid-level technologies, requiring vocational 
training up to and including an associate degree. For students in 
grades 9-12, specific academic and occupational courses are developed 
around four cluster areas: industrial/engineering technologies; 
business technologies; health technologies; and public service 
technologies. Five of the seven districts have replaced General 
Education with an enrollment in either Tech Prep or College Prep 
course sequences. A study conducted by TCTC in 1991 has shown 
increased enrollments and applications for admission as a result of 
the program. In addition, there has been a growing interest in plant 
tours of local business, as well as campus tours. Additional funding 
for PACE has made it possible to hire a full-time coordinator, and 
newly planned activities include development of advanced technologies 
certificates; expanding articulation between high schools, TCTC, and 
svul~yeal insLalulions; ana ceveloping improved advising manuals for 
students. (PAA) 
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Tech Prep: Challenges and Opportunities 


Contrary to popular opinion, the 
American public education system 
is not in decline, it's in transition. In 
fact, there are sore revolutionary 
ideas brewing in education across 
the country, ideas that have the 
potential to address many of our na- 
tion’s most pressing problems and 
ideas that hold real promise for 
millions of students. These ideas are 
“packaged” in a concept called Tech 
Prep and they rely on the col- 
laborative efforts of schools, com- 
munity colleges' and businesses. 
While much has been written on the 
role of secondary schools in Tech 
Prep and the impact of the program 
on the high school level, less atten- 
tion has been given to the effect 
Tech Prep has on community col- 
leges and the critical role these in- 
stitutions play in making the poten- 
tial of Tech Prep a reality. But Tech 
Prep has more to offer community 
colleges than a catalytic role in an 
educational revolution. As partners 
in the Tech Prep game plan, com- 
munity colleges can be winners too, 
but it won't be easy and It won't hap- 
pen overnight. 


WHAT IS TECH PREP? 


Let's begin by defining Tech Prep, 
or trying to. I've been in the Tech 
Prep “busiress” since October of 
1988 and | have probably run into 
dozens of definitions and ap- 
proaches as | have talked to people 
from across the country, read the 
literature and attended a conference 
here and there. The reauthorization 
of the Perkins Act in 1990? has pro- 
vided some parameters for defining 
Tech Prep programs, but most prac- 
titioners will tel! you that Tech Prep 
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can and should be more than what's 
outlined in the legislation. In this ar- 
ticle, | will discuss one approach to 
Tech Prep—the one that has evolv- 
ed for the consortium which | repre- 
sent. Our definition has been taking 
shape since about 1985 when Dale 
Parnell wrote The Neglected Major- 
ity’. It’s an approach that has 
resulted from making mistakes (and 
some big ones, | don't mind telling 
you!), from listening to our secon- 
dary and postsecondary partners, 
from the input of the business com- 
munity, and maybe from a certain 
degree of common sense. It is also 
an approach that has evolved 
specifically to meet the needs of our 
local area, and while we hope there 
are aspects of what we've done that 
might be useful to others, we are not 
suggesting that we've found the 
“answer” and that all other programs 
should be patterned after our ap- 
proach. (After all, the whole point of 
Tech Prep, in my opinion, is to 
develop programs, community by 
community, that meet local needs.) 

Our consortium, the Partnership 
for Academic and Career Education 
(PACE), was formally established in 
May of 1987 after almost .wo years 
of discussion among the local 
school superintendents, business 
leaders and key administrators of Tri- 
County Technical College. At the 
time, the driving force behind the for- 
mation of the consortium and the 
development of Tech Prep programs 
was the enthusiasm and leadership 
of Dr. Don C. Garrison, president of 
the college. While the consortium 
membership has expanded con- 
siderably since 1987, it still involves 
the seven school districts of Ander- 
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son, Oconee and Pickens counties 
(representing 16 high schools and 
four secondary vocational/career 
centers), several local businesses 
and Tri-County Technical College. 
With the establishment of a consor- 
tium eorcinneing Board, a small ad- 
ministrative staff and a grant from 
the US. Department of Education's 
FIPSE program, we were on our way. 
(Well, we thought so at the time, but 
actually we were a good two years 
away from real! ; being "on our way.”) 

In the beginning there were plen- 
ty of problems and frustrations. 
While many people expressed en- 
thusiasm for the basic idea, there 
were a few others thinking, “This is 
the best recruiting scheme for Tri- 
County Technical College I’ve ever 
seen!” (It's important to remember 
that we got into Tech Prep long 
before it was a national movement. 
And, with a state system of technical 
colleges, it’s easy to understand why 
some people thought it was pro- 
bably more recruiting than the begin- 
ning of an educational revolution.) 
We started with a “2+2”" approach 
targeted to high school students 
enrolled in general education pro- 
grams. This was in line with the way 
we interpreted Parnell’s theories— 
that the traditional college prep and 
vocational programs were effective 
but that the general education pro- 
gram, which enrolled up to 50% of 
the student population while pro- 
viding inadequate preparation for 
employment or college, should be 
the focal point for Tech Prep. The 
2+2” approach didn't last long in our 
area for two major reasons. First, the 
participating schools thought that 
waiting until grade 11 was too late to 


motivate at-risk students who had, 
by that time, dropped out attitudinal- 
ly if not physically. And there were 
concerns that waiting until grade 11 
to introduce more rigorous courses 
and employ new, applied teaching 
methodologies would be relatively 
ineffective and frustrating for both 
students and faculty. Second, there 
wasn't a meaningful, structured way 
to include traditional vocational 
education programs (big mistake 
number one—many vocational 
educators feared Tech Prep would 
put them out of business). 

As | look back on it now, those ear- 
ly days were important because even 
though we were struggling to come 
up with a realistic approach to Tech 
Prep, at least there was dialog and 
an honest attempt to “‘make it work.” 
For simplicity and marketing 
reasons, the program is now known 
as PREParation for TECHnologies or 
Tech Prep for short. We did try 
several other titles and found most 
either confusing, cumbersome or 
both. For pig students seemed 
to have difficulty describing 
themselves as ‘“2+2/Tech Prepi- 
Associate Degree” students, a term 
that was difficult enough for them to 
say let along explain to their parents. 
(Other programs seem to be having 
more success these days with that 
program descriptor than we 
experienced.) 

The current program design starts 
in grade 9, although an interface with 
lower grades in curriculum and 
counseling is evolving, and ends at 
one of several points—after grade 
12, after completion of a postsecon- 
dary credential at a two-year college, 
or after completion of a bachelor's 
degree. (See Figures 1 and 3 for a 
graphic representation of the pro- 
gram model and pathway options.) 
The major focus of the program is 
Strong academic foundation, com- 
plemented by occupational course- 
work, that results in adequate 
preparation for community college 
programs and, in most cases, pro- 
vides for advanced standing. The 
primary purpose of the program is to 
eliminate “gaps” and “overlaps” be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary 
programs while providing incentives 
for students to stay in school, pur- 
sue postsecondary education and 
graduate into meaningful employ- 
ment. The employment oppor- 
tunities targeted by both the pro- 
gram and our marketing strategies 
are those in the mid-level technol- 


gies—careers which require some 
vocational training up to and in- 
cluding an associate degree either to 
enter the job field or to quality for 
advancement. 

Because we work with seven very 
diverse school districts, it was ap- 
parent right from the beginning that 
flexibility in implementation was go- 
ing to be critical. To make that work 
in the “real world,” each partner in- 
Stitution (secondary and postsecon- 
dary) was, and continues to be, 
responsible for its own decision- 
making in regard to curriculum and 
implementation of other program 
components. The consortium pro- 
vides the communication network 
that encourages dialog and the shar- 
ing of successful practices and 
materials. The consortium 
framework aiso includes four staff 
members who provide technical 
assistance, resources and the exper- 


Figure 1. PACE Model for Tech Prep 


tise to “tle it all together” by serving 
as liaisons between schools, the col- 
lege and the business community. 
This sytem of site-based decision 
making, combined with a com- 
munication network across sites and 
a few other factors, has resulted in 
considerable creativity with the pro- 
gram concept. Tech Prep in our area 
now includes numerous com- 
ponents that fit together, com- 
plementing the curriculum, resulting 
in what we believe is a comprehen- 
sive and dynamic approach to Tech 
Prep. (See Figure 2 for a graphic 
representation of current program 
components.) Because diversity is 
encouraged rather than merely 
tolerated, all of the sites are free to 
move as fast as they can manage 
and to be as creative as they can 
Stand. (And creativity encourages 
more creativity so that what one 
district or site develops becomes 
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a model for another to use or im- 
prove.) An excellent example of 
Creativity with the Tech Prep concept 
happened recently in terms of blen- 
ding the curriculum with the concept 
of school-to-work transitions. In 
December of 1991 our largest school 
district decided that the combina- 
tion of Tech Prep and Youth Appren- 
ticeship was a natural. The District 
subsequently applied to become a 
national Youth Apprenticeship site 
through Jobs for the Future, a 
privately funded nonprofit organiza- 
tion located in Massachusetts. The 
district's notification of funding in 
February brings a whole new dimen- 
sion to Tech Prep and to the level of 
collaboration between the district, 
Tri-County, area businesses and the 
consortium. 

Using an individualized approach 
to implementation encourages both 
ownership and creativity, but it also 
means each site moves at its own 
speed. So we have some sites that 
are more advanced and run fairly 
comprehensive programs, some that 
are just beginning to implement cer- 
tain components, and others that 
have no plans at the present time to 
add pieces that may be very impor- 
tant to other sites (Youth Appren- 
ticeship is an example). We have no 
districts that have fully implemented 
Tech Prep programs. Because of the 
comprehensive nature of what we 
think Tech Prep can and should be, 
and becauss of our philosophy that 
Tech Prep is not “just a vocational in- 
itiative,’ but an educational initiative, 
it will take years to fully implement 
the curriculum and counseling 
frameworks. Yet, we've come to 
understand that Tech Prep is not just 
a “project” and will never be finished. 
It’s a permanent but constantly 
evolving integration between levels 
of education and across disciplines. 
It's an ongoing process to develop 
and implement better ways of 
teaching and counseling. And it’s a 
program that is responsive to 
changes in the business and educa- 
tion communities. 

While our school districts and the 
college are all at different levels of 
implementation, common goals do 
exist and there is ample evidence of 
significant cha..ge. At the secondary 
level the primary emphasis has been 
on enhancing the academic prepara- 
tion of students in grades 9-12 and 
developing career pathways combin- 
ing specific academic and occupa- 
tional courses around four cluster 


Figure 2. PACE Tech Prep Components. 
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areas (industrial/engineering tech- 
nologies, business technologies, 
health technologies and public ser- 
vice technologies). All districts use 
or are implementing new applied 
academic courses in math, science 
and English. These courses are 
designed to make academic study 
more relevant to the “real world” and 
to make the learning process more 
motivating and participatory. While 
most applied courses have been 
developed by professional agencies, 
others have been developed or 
enhanced locally. In most cases the 
local development work was done 
collaboratively with representatives 
from area businesses and the col- 
lege. Five of the seven districts have 
adopted or are quickly moving 
toward a dual option enrollment 
system—Tech Prep or College Prep. 
No more general education. How- 
ever, because the schools are con- 
cerned with “locking” students into 
one curriculum over another, flexibili- 
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ty is built in between the options and 
students are always encouraged to 
take the highest level of coursework 
they can handle successfully. As a 
result, students may take College 
Prep academic courses, applied 
academics or a combination of both. 
At the conclusion of the high school 
portion of Tech Prep, students have 
three options as illustrated in Figure 
3. For students who decide late in 
their high school career to pursue a 
bachelor's degree, advising occurs to 
help them understand the university 
transfer option available through two- 
yearitechnical colleges as well as 
transfer options from occupationally- 
oriented associate degree programs. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ROLE 


So what's the community college 
role in Tech Prep? As with everything 
else in our initivative, that role has 
been evolving. At first most of the 
leadership came from the college, 
but the nature of Tri-County’s role 


has changed with the development 
of a stronger collaborative relation- 
ship among all partners and as in- 
dividual sites exerted more leader- 
ship for their own programs. While 
the college continues to play a key 
role in the Tech Prep initiative, its 
focus has changed from “manager” 
to ‘facilitator’ That shift may seem 
insignificant, but it’s not. It resulted 
from an evolving philosophy about 
Tech Prep and the college's role in 
the initiative, and from some pur- 
poseful decisions made at the 
highest level of the college's 
administration. 

When our Tech Prep initiative 
began, Tri-County Technical College 
provided (and still provides) all the 
resources, directly and through 
grants, to support the operation of 
the consortium office. In the begin- 
ning, the focus probably was as 
much recruiting as anything else 
while the institutional attitude, 
although well intentioned, tended to 
be somewhat short-sighted (i. e., 
once this is up and running we can 
go on to something else). As the 
Tech Prep initiative matured and 
developed, however, so too did the 
college's institutional perspective, 
thanks to the president, the college 
administration and faculty and the 
support of the trustees who not on- 
ly tolerated that shift but encourag- 
ed it. The result has been an institu- 
tional commitment to “do the right 
thing,” to become a partner, not a 
manager, in developing Tech Prep as 
a viable educational alternative for 
students. This attitude translates in- 
to a commitment that recognizes 
linkages with the college but does 
not require that the program become 
simply “Tri-County TECH PREP’ 
Unlike typical recruiting initiatives 
which tend to either escalate or 
diminish depending on enrollment 
need, Tech Prep is viewed as cur- 
riculum, as a continuous integration 
between secondary and postsecon- 
Cary levels of education. In our case, 
that philosophy starts with the presi- 
dent and is communicated (and 
demonstrated) inside the college 
community, within the consortium 
and to the public. 


IMPACT ON THE COLLEGE 


The impact of Tech Prep on the 
college has been considerable and 
seems to grow continuously. Beyond 
the obvious, such as faculty/staff 
time in articulation and modifying 
policies and procedures to support 


advanced standing components, 
there have been many other ways in 
which Tech Prep has, or will, affect 
the college. To assess current and 
anticipated impact, an internal study 
was completed in 1991 listing fifteen 
major impact areas. The most 
notable impact area is increased 
enroliment and/or applications for 
admission which seem to be occur- 


Figure 3. Pathway Options 


mechanisms, is becoming part of the 
“fabric” of raeigihnaet education, 
something that is becoming in- 
tegrated into the curriculum and 
routine counseling activities. That is 
much more powerful and pervasive 
than we originally understood or an- 
ticipated. The potential began to 
dawn on me after listening to com- 
ments made on separate occasions 


Tech Prep Curriculum 


ring for two primary reasons: (1) 
Because Tech Prep is the most com- 
prehensive marketing (not recruiting) 
initiative with which the college has 
ever been associated; and (2) 
Because the impact of Tech Prep 
reaches many more people than the 
targeted student population. Infor- 
mation on the two-year college op- 
tion, provided through multiple 
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by a junior high counselor and an 
assistant superintendent for 
instruction. 

in the first instance, the counselor 
was conducting an orientation for 
rising ninth graders and, while pass- 
ing out some Tech Prep materials, 
encouraged students to “take this 
home, read it carefully and teach 
your parents about Tech Prep and 


“» the opportunities it can provide.” 
+ (Of course, parents and other adult 
family members are not only impor- 
tant advisors to their children but 
they are also potential community 
college students themselves, a con- 
cept that is obvious now but which 
had escaped me in the early days.) 
in the second instance, while con- 
ducting an_ orientation for 
counselors throughout his district, 
an assistant superintendent in- 
structed counselors to advise all 
students about Tech Prep, even 
those headed for baccalaureate 
study. His reasoning? As he told the 
counselors, “You and | know that 
many students who begin bach- 
elor's degree programs don't finish 
them. | want students to have ‘Plan 
B’ in the back of their minds 
because we put it there!” | don’t 
know about the counselors, but his 
point made a big impression on me. 
It seems logical that many students 
who had first thought of higher 
education as an all or nothing pro- 
position might now understand 
another alternative—using the two- 
year college to change career direc- 
tions or to provide another route in- 
to the university system for finan- 
cial, academic or other reasons. 
Because Tech Prep emphasizes 
the use of career-relevant applica- 
tions in academic courses, many 
high school teachers are now ac- 
tively seeking additional materials, 
information and activities to help 
“pring the real world into the 
classroom.” As a result, the demand 
has increased significantly for 
curriculum-related campus tours (a 
subtle but noticeable shift from 
recruiting tours), for the develop- 
ment of curriculum modules show- 
ing local career applications, for the 
involvement of the business com- 
munity in terms of providing 
speakers, plant tours and shadow- 
ing opportunities, and for more col- 
lege sponsorship of staff develop- 
ment activities. To meet these 
demands, many college faculty and 
staff have been involved in cur- 
riculum development teams (often 
including representatives from local 
businesses), have participated as 
guest speakers in high school 
Classes, have coordinated shadow: 
ing opportunities between high 
school and college students, have 
shared information on jobs, salary 
ranges and advancement oppor- 
tunities for their graduates, and 
have taught or co-facilitated teacher 


training institutes. And recently, 
faculty and staff on both levels have 
begun to seek additional grant op- 
portunities to fund joint curriculum 
or staff development activities. 
Most of the curriculum work cur- 
rently associated with our Tech 
Prep initiative is happening at the 
secondary level in order to close the 
existing skills ‘‘gap” between high 
school exit points and postsecon- 
dary entry competencies. In cases 
where there are skills “overlaps,” 
such as in occupational areas, the 
articulation process allows 
students to enter at an advanced 
level and receive credit for com- 
petencies equivalent to entry-ievel 
college courses. During the past 
year, however, college faculty have 
begun to develop ‘advanced 
technology certificates,” short-term 
options which go beyond the 
associate degree. These certificates 
will enable Tech Prep students who 
enter with advanced standing to 
graduate with two postsecondary 
credentials in about the same time 
as it would normally take to com- 
plete an associate degree. Adult 
students who wish to devote an ad- 
ditional term or two could also com- 
plete an advanced certificate in their 
technology area and receive the 
credential, which will be 
documented on their transcript, to 
provide even greater employment 
oportunity. (Or previous associate 
degree graduates could return and 
complete a certificate to qualify for 
advancement opportunities on the 
job.) At this point, it appears that the 
concept of advanced technology 
certificates can accomplish several 
objectives important to the college. 
First, the certificates can help make 
current associate degree programs 
even more responsive to changing 
employment needs without the cost 
and complications of starting new 
degree programs. And second, the 
certificates can generate additional 
FTEs for funding purposes. (While 
some were initially concerned about 
losing funding because of advanc- 
ed standing awarded to incoming 
high school graduates, that issue 
has not proven to be a problem.) 


CHANGES ON THE 
POSTSECONDARY LEVEL 


The progress made, even in these 
early stages, by the secondary 
schools in developing Tech Prep 
programs has caused the college to 
examine more closely the changes 
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that must occur on the postsecon- 
dary level. To help meet these 
needs, the college applied for and 
received a two-year grant last 
September from the BellSouth 
Foundation to fund the expansion 
of postsecondary Tech Prep com- 
ponents. Through the grant, a full- 
time coordinator has been hired 
who will work with college faculty 
and staff in numerous critical need 
areas. Planned activities include 
enhancing the curriculum through 
the development of advanced 
technology certifcates, expanding 
articulation between high schools, 
Tri-County and area four-year col- 
leges, improving teaching metho- 
dologies to complement new ap- 
proaches used on the secondary 
level, and developing improved ad- 
vising manuals for both high school 
and college students. Additional ac- 
tivities will include developing and 
conducting joint staff development 
for vocational/technical and 
academic faculty; developing addi- 
tional joint co-op and appren- 
ticesnip opportunities; analyzing 
changes in secondary exit and 
postsecondary entry competencies 
and how those relate to college 
assessment procedures; and ex- 
panding staff development ac- 
tivities for college advisors and 
counselors. Through the BeliSouth 
grant and others, the college is also 
expanding efforts to collect infor- 
mation from area employers and 
alumni and to publish that informa- 
tion in ways that will help explain 
career opportunties in the mid-level 
technologies. These materials will 
be used in the Tech Prep initiative 
as well as in the college’s marketing 
and counseling programs to illus- 
trate the outcomes of Tri-County 
programs. 

It has also become apparent that 
the college must improve some of 
its existing procedures in order to 
fully benefit from the Tech Prep in- 
itiative. For example, one of the out- 
comes that the college hopes to 
realize is an increase in the number 
of graduates from occupational 
degree programs, a critical need 
identified by area employers. While 
Tech Prep may result in greater 
enroliment of recent high school 
graduates, it is up to the college to 
escalate its retention activities and 
to modify them, as necessary, to 
more effectively address the needs 
of a younger student population. In 
addition, current efforts in admis- 


sions counseling, co-op, advising 
and job placerhent need to be reex- 
amined, enhanced or simply coor- 
dinated more closely with the 
secondary system. We also see a 
need to improve our data collection 
and research systems—not only to 
track Tech Prep students coming 
from high school but to improve the 
reporting of outcomes back to the 
schools. A simple example is to pro- 
vide schools with better information 
on their alumni, now Tri-County 
graduates, who could serve as 
speakers and even mentors for cur- 
rent Tech Prep students. Just like 
the whole Tech Prep initiative, much 
remains to be done on the college 
level, but as Tri-County’s executive 
vice president likes to say, “These 
are all things we should be doing 
anyway.” 


BENEFITS AND CHALLENGES 


As we gain more experience with 
progam implementation, the college 
has begun to see ways in which 
Tech Prep provides amechanism to 
help meet or respond to other in- 
Stitutional priorities. For example, 
the college's commitment to more 
effectively recruit and retain minori- 
ty students can be addressed, at 
least in part, through the Tech Prep 
initiative as can the institutional 
mission of providing programs and 
services that enhance the economic 
development of our local communi- 
ty. In fact, the Tech Prep initiative 
has become part of the package us- 
ed to attract new businesses to the 
tricounty area—as a way of il- 
lustrating a proactive commitment 
to the pipeline” of skilled workers 
and as a way of showing more effec- 
tive programming between secon- 


dary and postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions, both of which are 
funded through tax dollars. In the 
area of instruction, we are now in- 
vestigating ways of blending Tech 
Prep with the college’s expanded in- 
itiative to develop program-level and 
college-wide student competencies. 
So what does Tech Prep have to 
offer community colleges? Plenty, 
but in order to turn the potential in- 
to a reality, there must be a long 
term vision and an ongoing commit- 
ment to work collaboratively with 
schools and businesses. A strong 
Tech Prep initiative can provide 
community colleges with an impor- 
tant mechanism to more effective- 
ly meet their community-based mis- 
sions while providing better 
pathways to higher education for 
the “neglected majority.” Whether 
or not Tech Prep becomes a true 
educational revolution or just 
another “flash in the pan” depends 
as much on community colleges as 
it does on public scnools. | believe, 
without hesitation, that community 
colleges are up to the challenge. 
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